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MEDICINE 


Science News Letter for September 17, 1949 


Cortisone May Aid Allergy 


This is an unexplored possibility but the chemical 
comes from a gland which is known to react to the causes 


at the root of allergies. 


new and famous 
rheumatoid 


> CORTISONE, the 
though remedy for 
arthritis, may point the way to better treat 


scarce 


ment for hayfever, asthma and other al 


lergies. 

This suggestion comes from Dr. Louis 
Prickman of the Mayo Clinic of Rochester, 
Minn., where only four months ago Cor 
in rheumatoid arthritis was 


tisone’s value 


dis¢ oV ered. 
E. C. Kendall 


with 


Cortisone’s discoverer, Dr. 
Mavo Clinic, has conferred 
scientists in New York on 


finance further research on the drug. 


, 
of the 


ot her 


ways to 

Cortisone is not suggested directly as a 
remedy for allergies in Dr. Prickman’s re 
its success in relieving ar 
promising 


port. He sees 
thritis symptoms as showing “a 
new direction for allergic research.” 

“Rheumatoid arthritis and allergic dis 
eases,” he points out, “have any number 
of features in common and the underlying 
same.” 


mechanism may be the 


1 1 
whether it comes 


reaction to 


The allergic reaction, 
as hayfever, asthma, hives or a 
penicillin, is a defensive process, Dr. Prick 


It is a “warning on the part 


t the 
met a harmful substance. 


man explains 


of nature” tha cells of the body have 


+] ] 
ine adrenal 


now 


The outer rind, or cortex, of 


glands which produce the hormone 
called Cortisone is known to take part in 
l body gets 


stresses. 


an “alarm reaction” when the 


under fatigue and_ psychological 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


Infections, fatigue and nervous factors ap- 
pear to be important causes of many of the 
cases of severe asthma, hives and other 
allergies which come on after middle age 
and usually without any specific cause such 
as a pollen, horse dander, certain foods, and 
the like. 

This picture of allergies is the reason 
Dr. Prickman thinks allergy fighting might 
go ahead faster and more successfully by 
ACTH leads. 
shortname for 





following the Cortisore 

ACTH 
another hormone chemical, the adrenocorti 
cotrophic hormone. This hormone is pro- 
duced by the tiny pituitary gland in the 
head, and stimulate the adrenal 
gland cortex to produce its hormone. ACTH 
has been found as effective as Cortisone, 
the adrenai cortical hormone, in rheuma- 
toid arthritis but supplies of it are jus: 
as scarce as supplies of Cortisone. At pres- 
ent Cortisone is being partly synthesized, 
starting with bile from slaughtered cattle. 
The synthesis is extremely complex and 
difhcult. 

Possible plant sources, from the seeds of 
a vine, growing of which is illegal in 
\frica, to the tropical yam of the western 
hemisphere, are now being intensively in- 


is the scientific 


acts to 


vestigated. 

Dr. Prickman’s suggestion on Cortisone 
and allergies was made to a staff meeting 
of the Mayo Clinic and is reported in the 
clinic’s Procrrepines (Aug. 17). 
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Noah's Ark Fiction? 


> SCIENTISTS in Washington suggest 
that those looking for Noah’s ark may be 
in search of fiction. 

Mt. Ararat has been 
descriptions published of the 
doubtful that any re 


mains of the ark famous in Bible story will 


climbed | several 
times, and 
peak make it very 
ever be found there 

even doubtful that there ever 
a symbol 


Some art 
was an ark in reality; it may be 
in ancient allegory. 

The Bible account has its parallel in the 
ancient traditions. In fact, the 
Babylonian account has such striking simi 
the Bible story that experts believe 


Babylonian 


larity to 


they must have had a common origin. 
In each case, there is divine revelation 


ol the 


reiate the 


, , , 
coming of the deluge. Both stories 


Dullding of the vessel, pitching 


it inside and outside with pitch. In 
’ 


Stories, Dirds were 


both 


sent out to test the 





receding of the waters but in the Baby 
lonian version, it dove, a swallow 
and a raven that went out in place of the 
dove as in the Bible 


Was a 
three trips of the 
version. 

In both versions, the ark 
on a mountain where a sacrifice was offered 


came to rest 


and in both versions it is recounted that 
“the Lo-d (or the gods) smelled a sweet 
SaVOr. 

An important difference in the Baby 
lonian story is that the hero took with 


him into the ark not only the animals but 
also craftsmen of every kind so that the 
various skills known to man should not 


lost 


WC Ost. 

In Greek legend, the king, Deucalion, 
his father, Prometheus, to 
meaning for the 


and his wife es- 


was warned by 
build a chest (another 


word ark) and in it he 


caped from a flood, floating for nine days 


and finally grounding on Mt. Parnassus. 

Deluge stories are commonly found in 
southern Asia, and in Central, South and 
North America. 

Reports coming out of Armenia 
that a monastery in the village of Echmia- 
zin at the foot of Mt. Ararat has what is 
claimed to be a piece of petrified wood 
from Noah’s ark, but other parts have not 
been found although the monks have 
searched for many years. 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 
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MEDICINE 
Hypnotism Found to 
Increase Muscle Power 


> DISCOVERY that hypnotism can add 
muscle power may open up a new vista 
of hope for disabled veterans and polio vic 
tims, the American Congress of Physical 
Medicine meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
told. P 

In tests made by Dr. Sedgwick Mead, 
assistant professor of physical medicine at 
Washington University School of Medicine 
in St. Louis, patients gained on an average 
16.8% in the strength of arm muscles 
when hypnotized. Their endurance capaci- 
ties, however, were not affected. 

Dr. Mead suggests that, based on this 
discovery, hypnosis may help in rehabili- 
tating patients with injured arms and 
legs and in bringing back strength to polio 
weakened muscles. 

No applications of this method have yet 
been made on injured patients. 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 


MEDICINE 


Allergy Linked to 
Cold-Susceptibility 


> ALLERGY plays an important role in 
the susceptibility to colds, an editorial in 
the JouRNAL OF THE AMERICAN Mepicat As 
sociATION (Sept. 10), pointed out. 

This conclusion is based on the research 
es done by Drs. N. Fox, G. Livingston, J. 
W. Harned, and S. Peluse, of Chicago, who 
have studied over 3,000 cold-susceptible pa- 
tients. Eighty percent of the first 1,200 pa- 
tions studied showed an allergic condition 
or were from allergic families. 

Here is how they believe allergy aids 
cold infection: Allergy may start by a fall 
in temperature and increase in humidity. 
The body responds by releasing histamine 
into certain shock centers such as the res- 
piratory tract which weaken the local de- 
fense mechanism. This opens the way to 
attack by the cold virus or other germs. 

The person susceptible to colds does not 
necessarily have an obvious allergy. The 
researchers found that this type of patient 
often has a borderline allergy which is 
mostly overlooked because the symptoms 
are so slight. 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 
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Science News Letter for September 17, 1949 


Stone Age Man in Alaska 


Buried stone age dwelling sites found in arctic 
Alaska open up a new frontier of American prehistory. 
So far, no human skeletons have been found. 


> DISCOVERY of two: buried dwelling 
places of mysterious stone age men who 
lived in arctic Alaska long before the 
earliest Eskimos, probably 10,000 years ago, 
has opened a new frontier of American 
prehistory. 

Working independently, Dr. Louis Gid 
dings of the University of Pennsylvania 
found an old campsite on Seward Peninsula 
and Dr. Helge Larsen of Copenhagen’s 
Danish Museum found a cave 35 miles from 
Deering, both of which had flint imple 
ments mingled with caribou bones, show 
ing a new kind of neolithic culture similar 
to that of stone age men of Asia and Europe. 

Their findings were presented to the 
Twenty-ninth International 
Americanists in New York. 


Congress of 

Since the discoveries were made only a 
few weeks ago, the finds are not yet posi 
tively dated, but they are certainly long 
before the Christian era and they are proot 
that stone age men, following the receding 
glaciers of the Ice Age, lived in what is 


now Alaska. 


The buried evidences of Alaska’s stone 
age men were found in layers of the earth 
be!ow those of the earliest known Ipiutak 
Eskimos who hunted whales and used 
some iron tools bartered from Siberia. Be- 
low the Eskimo culture layer there was 
found a layer of undisturbed clay that 
accumulated when human beings were not 
there. Below were the signs of the stone 
age people, who used a special kind of 
small flint scraper implements, called micro- 
liths, that were made by knocking a long 
flake off a core of the stone. 


No human skeletons were found, and 
anthropologists and archaeologists will be 
searching Alaska next spring when the 
country opens up for possible burials of 
this ancient people, as well as additional 
sites. 

The best judgment now is that the 

Alaskans are not the ancestors 
of the modern Indians or the Folsom men 
who are known so far only by their spe 


stone age 


cial weapon points found in archaeologi 
cal excavations in western United States. 





EMERGENCY RUBBER LIFEBOAT—Thirteen men can hold onto the 

lifelines alongside this boat while there is room for 12 men inside the boat. 

A Coast Guardsman is preparing to inflate the two six-foot square floor 

sections which can be thrown into the water to support an additional 10 
men. 
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But they are considered to be of upper 
paleolithic and perhaps even middle paleo 
lithic age which makes them the most 
ancient Americans so far found. 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
Yuma and Folsom Men 
Probably Contemporaries 


> EVIDENCE that the two main groups 
of Stone Age “Americans” were contem 
poraries about 10,000 years ago was pre 
sented to the Twenty-ninth International 
Congress of Americanists in New York by 
Dr. John Hall Moss, Franklin and Marshal] 
College geologist. 

Dr. Moss this summer studied the geo 
logical formations at the Finmey Yuma 
site at Eden, Wyo., where Yuma points had 
been discovered. The Yuma points have 
been considered generally earlier than Fol 
som points, but Dr. Moss’ findings indi 
cated that Yuma man had been in south 
western Wyoming right up to only about 
10,000 years ago. This puts him well into 
the period of Folsom man. 

Yuma man apparently began earlier than 
Folsom, but the new evidence indicates 
that he continued throughout the period 
of Folsom man. 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 


ENGINEERING 


New-Type Rubber Lifeboat 
Rides Waves Easily 


>A NEW-TYPE rubber lifeboat, now in 
production by the B. F. Goodrich Com 
pany, Akron, Ohio, while weighing only 
186 pounds complete with emergency equip 
ment, has sufficient buoyancy to support 
12 men inside and 13 others clinging to 
lifelines hanging over the edges. 

It is constructed of American-made rub 
ber, is 14 feet long and six feet wide when 
in use, but on shipboard is a package four 
feet long and two feet wide. When thrown 
overboard in an emergency, a ripcord is 
pulled. The waterproof zippered cover un 
zips itself and pops off, whereupon the 
boat unfolds, inflates itself from gas cylin 
ders and opens right side up in the water. 

Two pounds of air in the twin-compart 
mented rubber tubes provide _ sufficient 
buoyancy for the load of 12 plus 13 men. 
Two inflatable floor partitions, each six 
feet square, can be tossed into the sea as 
life preservers for an additional 10 men. Al- 
ready tested by the U. S. Navy and Coast 
Guard, it has been found to ride the waves 
easily even in a rough sea. 

Equipment contained in the packaged 
unit includes a tentlike canopy, four 
wooden paddles, two air pumps, two car- 
bon dioxide cylinders, a small boarding 
ladder, food and water rations, fishing kit, 
flashlight, signal mirror and dye sea mark- 
ers. The canopy top can be used to catch 
rain water, as well as for protection. 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
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No Drop in Intelligence 


is not growing dumber, 


> OUR civilization 


osing its intelligence, although the wealthy 


- 


} } : 
classes are having 


ind better educated 
smaller families. 


British As 
Science 


This assurance was given the 
tion for the Advancement in 
in Newcastle-Upon-Tyne, I ngland, by Dr. 
P. E. British 
Admiralty. 

Other psychologists backed up Dr. Vernon 
opinion of Su 
London, 


SOid 


Vernon, psychologist for the 


with the 

Cyril Burt, of the University ol 
3 end of the century 

children will be halt 


issue 


1 
Who took 


that by the the pro 


poruon of superior 


that in 1920 and the proportion of the very 
” (Ut 1} 
dull will be more than doubled 
Although psychologists admit that the 


passing on their 


most intelligent are not 
gifts to the mext generation because “ 
their small families, still the children do 


ae A See BED 
lot appear to be any dumber than thei 


parents or grandparents. 

Perhaps sot I 
l. Q. tests, D: 
influenced by the 


wrong with the 
Maybe 


environment ol 


nething 1s 
Vernon suggested. 
they al 
the children get higher scores as they grow 


more used to being tested. 


“There are great 

extent to WHk 
1, either by pedigree, twin resem 
| 


invesugauons, we salad 


difficulties in proving 


h intelligence is in 


lance, or otl 


Prof. L. S. Penrose, anothe: 


psychologist, 
expressed doubt of the prediction of genet 
1] | wall decline 


sts that the intelligence ieve 
Genes for high intelligence are apparently 
ng continually lost but this is probably 


n illusion,” he declared. 
Effects of slight changes in environment 


n easily urpass the effects of natural s¢ 


tion on human characters, he indicated 
Also stable hereditary conditions can be 
p-oduced by the intermarriage of differing 
kinds of people—a hybrid vigo ven in the 





ARCHAEOLOGY 


What attitude 
ark? p 178 


ARCHAEOLOGY-ANTHROPOLOGY 


How has a new frontier of 
history been opened? p. 179 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


standards 


do scientists have to Noah's 


American pre- 


How do our affect modern art? 


p. 182 


MEDICINE 


What is the effect of drinking alcohol daily? 
p. 181. 


Helicopter Corp.; p 





Question Box 


Photographs: Cover, George A. Smith, Quarryville, Pa.; p. 
183, General Electric Company. 


presence of the tendency of the intelligent 
ind the stupid to marry others like them 
in intelligence. 

Two surveys of the intelligence of Scot 
tish children indicate that the youngsters 
of today are actually brighter, not duller, 

an their elders. 

In 1947, a group intelligence test was 
given to all Il-year-old Scottish children. 
Results were compared with a similar sur- 
vey of Il-year-olds in 1932. It was shown 
that the 1947 children are brighter, al 
though the brightest children come from 
the smallest families. 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 


CHEMISTRY-ENTOMOLOGY 
Silicone Greases Collect 
Germs Effectively 


> BACTERIA, pollen grains, fungus spores 
ind other airborne troublemakers can_ be 
more advantageously collected on the 
sticky surface of a silicone grease than on 
vaseline, agar or other “stickums” now 
employed, Drs. S. M. Pady and C. D. Kelly 
f McGill University, Montreal, point out 
n the journal, Science (Aug. 19). 

other smeared 
substances have 
capturing 
sometimes on 


ol yects 
been in 


microscopic 


Glass plates or 
sticky 
for some years for 
jects floating in the air, 
he ground, often on airplanes at high 
altitudes. All the media hitherto used 
change consistency with temperature, the 
. point out. At the 


vith use 


two Canadian scientists 
very low temperatures encountered in high 
airplane flights some of them freeze, lose 
their stickiness, and become unable to cap 
ture anything. 

The silicone greases, on the other hand, 
keep the same stickiness at deep sub-zero 





Why may Cortisone point the way to better 
treatment of allergies? p. 178. 


PHYSIOLOGY 

Why will there probably never be a ma- 
chine that will work like the brain? p. 181. 
PSYCHOLOGY 


What protection is there from mass murder 
by crazed people? p. 183. 
Why do some scientists believe intelligence 


is not declining? p. 180. 
VETERINARY MEDICINE 


How may barren cows be treated to give 


milk? p. 184. 


179, Coast Guard; p. 181, Piasecki 











temperatures that they have at summer 
warmth, and so will function as catchers 
under any circumstances. Moreover, they 
may if desired be sterilized by heat, still 
without changing the character of their 
surfaces. 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 


Goldenrod, suggested by some as the 
national flower because it is distinctively 
American, is condemned by others in an 
erroneous belief that it is a prime cause 
of hay-fever. 
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No Machine Like Brain 


The idea that a machine can be created to work 
like the human brain is attacked by a British scientist who 
believes the idea will be eventually discarded. 


> MAN’S mind has not been able to make 
a machine that works like his own brain, 
Dr. Geoffrey Jefferson, professor of neuro- 
surgery at Manchester University told the 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science at Newcastle-Upon-Tyne, Eng- 
land, taking issue with the theory of cyber- 
netics put forth by Prof. Norbert Wiener 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

“There is no authority for assuming that 
the brain works like a mechanical or elec- 
tronic machine,” Dr. Jefferson said. “There 
is definite similarity, especially on the smal] 
scale of two nerve cells. But it may be a 
great mistake to assume that neve action 
is the same throughout the infinitely com- 
plex human nervous system. 

“We do not know how nerve impulse 
is translated into thought. We haven't the 
slightest clue to the mode of formation of 
worded concepts.” 

Man is the only animal who chops up 
sound to make speech, Dr. Jefferson said. 
But he believes that there mav be an un- 
recognized similarity to speech in the 
lower animals. 

Dr. Jefferson defined the brain as a col- 
lection of data 
synthesized into thought and responses to 
meet our needs. 

He asked scientists not to forget that 
cybernetics merely points to an analogy. 

“The mechanistic viewpoint will eventu- 
ally, if reluctantly, be discarded,” Dr. Jef 
ferson predicted. “Man is indeed 
of himself and it is his brain which makes 


stored as experience and 


master 


him so. 
Mechanistic explanations of the brain 
| 


and mind are as fallacious as the physical 
laws of two centuries ago that helped bio- 
logical progress although they were proved 
false, Dr. A. D. Richie, professo- of philoso- 
phy of Edinburg University to'd the scien- 
tists. The riddle of mind and brain will be 
solved by metaphysical thought and not 
on a physical basis, although the mechani- 
cal concepts may be temporarily helpful. 

The human brain is not sufficiently de- 
veloped evolutionally to achieve a compre- 
hension of the intricacy of its own mecha- 
nism, Dr. Alexander Kennedy, professor 
of psychology and medicine at Durham 
University said, although he did not agree 
with Dr. Ritchie. 

Sinfulness may have a physical basis, Dr. 
Kennedy said, since moral awareness is de- 
pendent upon nervous mechanism. This is 
hown in the case of amoral behavior pat- 
terns following encephalitis or leucotomy, 
an operation in which the white matter 
of the frontal lobes of the brain is cut. 





Moral awareness is thus shown to be not 


purely subjective in the mind but based 
on physical factors. 
Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Disability No Joke 
To Man Who Has It 


> DISABLED persons laugh at the same 
jokes as do normal persons—provided the 
joke is not about a physical handicap, Drs. 
Milton W. Horowitz and Leola S. Horo 
witz, of the University of Kansas, told the 
American Psychological Association in Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Eight crippled individuals and 13 non- 
handicapped persons were asked to rate 
jokes for humor and for humiliation. Some 
of these jokes were about various handi- 
caps and others were “innocuous.” Neither 


181 


the crippled persons nor the normals found 
one type of joke more humiliating than 
the other, but both found a difference in 
their humor. 


Both groups agreed pretty well in their 
ratings of the “innocuous” jokes, but sig 
nificant differences were found in_ the 
handicap humor. 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 . 


MEDICINE 


Daily Alcohol Drinking 
Is Damaging to Brain 


> ALCOHOL, drunk every day in large 
quantities, causes permanent damage to the 
brain. This is revealed in mental tests and 
also in the brain waves, or electric impulse 
from the brain itself. 

The tests, which were conducted on 5 
alcoholics without mental disease, were re- 
ported to the American Psychological As 
sociation in Denver, Colo., by Dr. Lucille 
B. Kessler, of Traverse City, Mich., State 
Hospital. 

Alcohol is a potent poison, Dr. Kessler 
told the meeting. When in contact with 
the nervous system it can produce sludging 
of the red blood cells. This is a condition 
in which the blood does not flow smoothly, 


but forms clumps of cell masses which 








HELICOPTER GETS FLOATING FEET—Nylon floats have been at- 

tached to the wheels of this tandem rotored Piasecki HRP-1 “Rescuer” 

helicopter of the U. S. Coast Guard. It enables it to set down easily on the 

water for emergency rescues. It was designed by Cmdr. Frank A. Erickson, 

head of the Rotary Wing Development Unit at Elizabeth City, N. C. The 

pilot needs only pull a cord to release the floats. Insert photo shows how 
compactly the floats fold around the landing wheels. 
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move slower than normal, occasionally 
blocking the blood vessel. The result is an 
oxygen starvation of the tissues and pos- 
sibly the brain. 

In addition to its direct poisoning effect, 
alcoholism is accompanied by lack of vita 
mins B: and C which makes the tiny (cap- 
illary) blood vessels fragile and may cause 
hemorrhages in the space between the skull 
and the brain. 


MEDICINE 


Inducing 


>.A GROUP of 
volunteered to get German 
them got the disease, in the fight 
babies of the future from being 
deaf-mutism or 


Australia have 
and 


women in 
measles, 
some ol 
to protect 
born with cataracts or 


heart defects through this disease. 
The experiment, conducted by the Hall 


W — = 
Institute at Melbourne, Australia, is called 


to the attention of American physicians 
by the JouRNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAI 
\ssociaTION (Sept. 10). 

German measles, medically known as 
rubella, is a harmless disease to the person 


having But when it attacks a woman 


during the first three months of pregnancy, 


it is likely to cause defects of eyes, ears 
or heart in the unborn baby. Australian 
doctors w first to notice this relation 
ship. English and American physicians 
have since confirmed the findings. 
Infecting girls and young women with 
the German measles germ before they 
married has been suggested as one way 


of preventing the disease’s harmful effects 
on future babies. 

Australian studies, 
Anderson, show. 


throats of pa 


be done, the 
reported by Dr. S. G. 
Material washed from 
tients with German measles was put into 
the women volunteers. Within 


This can 
the 


the noses of 
13 to 20 days after, some of them developed 
the typical German measles rash. A few 
days before they had swollen glands, also 
typical of the disease. Other persons sus 
ceptible to the disease got it from contact 
with the volunteers who had the experi 
mental disease. 

More than half, 14 out of 25, 
did not get the disease. Five of these had 
had the disease six to nine years before, it 
was learned, and the other nine probably 
had had it in a mild form that escaped 
notice at the time. Dr. Anderson thinks 
this is strong circumstantial evidence that 
a person who has had the disease will be 


immune to it for at least nine years. Artih 


volunteers 


ficially inducing the disease in a woman at 
the age of 20 could therefore be expected 
against the disease over the 


to protect het 
hav 


period when she would probably be 
ing children. 
Application of t 
points out, will have to take into considera- 
considerable pro 


the disease 


} 


nese 


results, the JoURNAI 


tence of a 
resistant to 


tion e x 


portion or ersons 
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The brain damage showed up, Dr. Kess- 
ler reported, in impairment of the memory, 
thinking, and social judgment and, in the 
worst cases, in difficulty with arithmetic. 

The electric rhythm of the brain itseif 
is abnormally fast and there is an absence 
of the special brain wave pattern known 
as the alpha rhythm which is ordinarily 
characteristic of the brain at rest. 
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German Measles 


who have no history ot having had it and 


the dangers of transmitting other infec- 
tons. 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 
MEDICINE 


Supposed Breast Cancer 
Shows Up As “Bobby Pin” 


> THE mother of 
three children, went to her doctor because 
of a lump in her breast. Her mother and 
father had both died of cancer. The doc- 
tor, after X-rays and other examination, 
diagnosed the lump as cancer and advised 


38-year-old housewife, 


an operation. 

On the operating table the surgeon made 
a cut below the nipple, started to remove 
a piece of tissue for microscopic examina 
tion, and found a “bobby pin.” 
Reviewing the X-ray picture of the chest, 
the “bobby pin” could be seen but had 
thought to be on the patient’s clothes. 


he 


been 

The patient herself had no idea how t 
pin got into her breast but thought she 
must have rolled over on it while sound 
asleep. 

“The case appears to be unique,” observes 
Dr. Franklin G. Balch, Jr., of Brookline, 
Mass. He reports it in the JouRNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN Mepicat Association (Sept. 10), 
as “an unusual problem in the differential 
diagnosis of tumors of the breast.” 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Weight of Cattle Operates 
New Insecticide Duster 


> THE weight of the animal itself pro 
duces the driving blast of air in an insecti- 
cide-dusting device for livestock on which 
Alfred Paul, Jr., Paul Spur, Ariz., received 
patent 2,480,601. 

The cattle dusting takes place in a nar- 
row chute through which the animals are 
driven. The insecticidal dust from nozzles 
covers them completely. 
carry the dust 
arrangement 


in the side walls 
The 
is created by a 
he animal must walk. 


necessary air blast to 
bellows-like 
over which t 
as a depressible floor, 


and mounted on 


This is described 
over a small pit coil 


springs. The weight of the animal depresses 
the floor, compresses the air in the pit, 
and drives it out to the spray nozzles. By 
an ingenious arrangement, the proper 
amount of insecticide dust is added to the 
air. 
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ICHTHYOLOGY 
Echo Depth Finders Move 
In on Old Izaak Walton 


> IZAAK WALTON would be astonished 
and dismayed to learn the latest techniques 
of catching fish proposed by fishery experts 
at Lake Success, N. Y. 

The leisurely man with a long pole and 
the day to waste is giving way to impa 
tient men with radar and no time to lose. 

J. Renou of the French Navy's press in- 
formation service told how radar and echo 
ranging devices have been adapted to de 
tecting fish and then identifying them. 

He told the fishery section of the United 
Nations Scientific Conference on the Con- 
servation and Utilization of Resources of 
an echo-ranging device that can detect any 
school of fish at distances varying from 
about 650 feet to more than a mile. 

Study of the echo pattern enables the 
fisherman to tell what kind of fish they 
have located, he said. 

Michael Graham, United Kingdom di 
rector of fisheries, similar work in 
England which has made it possible to 
identify herring, sardines and other fish 
at considerable distances. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 


Modern Art Suffers from 
Our Treatment of Artists 


>THE trouble with modern American art 
is the way we treat our artists and crafts 
men, a scientist declared in New York. 

Dr. Gene Weltfish, Columbia University 
anthropologist, explained to the Twenty 
ninth International Congress of American 
ists that artists suffer from anxiety and in- 
security. They have to worry about losing 
jobs. They are looked down on by some 
people. 

Compare this, Dr. Weltfish suggested, 
with the life of the basket makers of the 
Pima Indians of own Southwest or 
certain Amazon tribes in South America. 
These artists and craftsmen are not troubled 
by the threat of losing their jobs. They are 
not “pushed around.” 


our 


They do not have to worry “where the 


next meal is coming from.” 


However primitive compared with our 
standards, these have a better wav 
of life for the and craftsman than 
our modern factory-filled civilization, the 


tribes 


artist 


anthropologist contended. 
Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
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Avoiding Mass Murderers 


There are many revealing signs and symptoms that 
can be detected in the people who suddenly become crazed 


and commit mass murders. 


>» HOW can protect themselves 
om mass murders by crazed persons run 
ing amuck? 

The New Jersey veteran who shot down 
ver a dozen people is not the first such 
xccurrence, nor will it be the last. In the 
Pacific Northwest the bloody Easter Sun- 
day murders of this year are remembered. 

Here are the signs to look for among 
vour friends and neighbors who may do 


people 


the same thing: 

1. Anyone who goes to great extremes 
in his eccentricity should be watched. In 
the New Jersey case this took the form of 
overly-religious activity, Bible reading. In 
other cases it may be lavish spending of 
money, excessive drinking, or even being 
over-conscientious and meticulous. This is 

form of getting away from reality, which 
is a sign of abnormal behavior. 

2. Anyone who has an accumulation of 
firearms or other deadly weapons and takes 
undue interest in them should be suspected. 
Most states and cities have ample laws to 
prevent anyone from having such firearms. 
It is a matter of spotting the danger and 
then doing something about it. 

3. Anyone who feels that people are 
after him, that he is being persecuted, that 
the FBI or the police are spying on him, 
w that neighbors or shadowy creatures are 
his enemies is likely to be suffering from 
a psychiatric condition. This is somewhat 
more recognizable as a dangerous condi- 
tion and, of course, the persecution com 
plex is not always present in persons who 
ecome dangerous. 
action before such people be 
come overt and commit some crime is 

ways difficult. But for the protection of 
the individual who is mentally ill—and 
hat is what such murderers are—as well as 
the safety of the community, his friends 
and relatives should act. 

Get the individual to a doctor, especially 
| psychiatrist or a hospital handling mental 
cases. Call upon authorities, such as police, 
ourt officials, etc., who will appreciate and 
iandle such a situation. 

This is the best general advice that psy 
hiatrists, psychologists, and specialists in 
bnormal behavior can give. 

The big p-oblem in murder is preven 
on. Little can be done after the crime is 
mimitted. In his book, THe Snow of 
Viocence, Dr. Fredric Wertham says: 

‘In the life of both the individual and 
society, murder is not the whole drama, 
ut only one act. The negative emotions 
which find release in violence may be due 
0 problems that seem entirely personal 
ind far removed from the social setting. 


Getting 





But scientifically we still must ask why it is 
that in this particular person who lives 
in a society to which he should be tied by 
common rights, duties and aspirations, per- 
sonal problems should loom so large.” 
Some psychiatrists feel that murders are 
likely to be more prevalent after a war. 
The late Dr. William A. White, pioneer 
in modern psychiatry, said: “Nothing acti- 
vates the aggressive instinct more seriously 
than does war. An orgy of killing lets loose 
and it is a good many years before it is 
ever chained up again.” 
Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 


AERONAUTICS 


New Guide on Metals Out 
For Aircraft Designers 


> AIRCRAFT designers who use metals 
will find much help in a new and revised 
edition of a publication of the Civil Aero 
nautics Administration just issued, en 
titled SrrenctH oF Metat Arrcrart Ext 
MENTs. It is available from the Superin 
tendent of Documents, in Washington, for 


$1.25. 


ee Be ee 


mate “2. 


rit} 


a) 


VOLTAGE MULTIPLIER—This 


i 


‘=e 





new device 
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The publication was prepared by a sub- 
committee on Air Force - Navy - Civil Air- 


craft Design Criteria of the Munitions 
Board Aircraft Committee. It is a “one- 
stop” reference book for metal aircraft 


designers. The relatively few differences 
between Air Force, Navy and civil stand- 
ards are noted in it. These differences are 
largely concerned with allowable stresses 
or minimum strength of typical structures. 
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ENGINEERING 
New Instrument Increases 
Voltage from Generator 


> “VOLTAGE multiplier” is the name of 
a new laboratory instrument, revealed by 
General Electric in Schenectady, N. Y., 
which will 100-fold the voltage 
produced by a small, shop-size generator. 
It will step up the voltage from a 1,000-volt 
machine to 100,000 volts. 

The instrument is still in a development 
stage, but may eventually be used in con- 
junction with X-ray equipment and atom- 
smashers. As explained by Charles Lem 
mond, G. E. scientist, it operates on the 
principle of the old-fashioned water wheel. 

While a water wheel develops power as 
its buckets fill with water, he said, the new 
voltage multiplier builds up energy by 
“filling” 100 capacitors with — electric 
charges. Connected in series, the capacitors 
picking up their 
arm with 


increase 


accumulate energy by 
charges through a sweeping 
“finger-tip” brushes. 
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so greatly incredses the 


output from the small generator at the left that current leaps across gap 
between the two metal spheres at right. 
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AGRICULTURE 

Irrigation Aids Expansion 
Of Australian Agriculture 

> IRRIGATION is the answer to the ex 


pansion of food production in Australia, 
S. M. Wadham, professor of agriculture at 


Un rsity of Melbourne, told members 

f the British Association for the Advance 
ment of Science at Newcastle-Upon-Tyne 
Eng] 

() 00.00 5 eady und 

gat s » dou is t 

ipa fo } exp wion «¢ 

[ iction imits of which can s¢ \ 
f Pre Wadham stated 

I is expansion Ww ye Ss 

th i 1 Vv of wate ta reasonavdic 

cost, and by ot technical and economi 
consider ivions, Prot Wadham said, 

“From 150,000 acres of irrigated orchard 
and vineyard come produce for the largest 
part of the country’s production of dried 
nd nned fruit, most of which is ex 
ported continued 

The rice needs of 8,000,000 people are 
iken care « v irrigated are The fodd 
ind hay ft e dairying and nb indus 

con ( rigated nd 
irrigated pastures then sg 
aairy d ind fat Ss I ‘ 
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ICHTHYOLOGY 
Big, Meaty Cod Feature 
Bering Sea Fishing Ground 


> A NEW fishing ground, featuring meaty, 


20-pou id cod, has been discovered by [ s) 
Fish and Wildlife Service investigators off 
“\ t coast ofl Alaska. 


ncouraging reports of hauls 
Bering Sea from Norton 
end of Nunivak 
' 


Island, the area is not witho 


southern 

ut its periis, 
1 preliminary report indicated. Cold cur 
rents from the Siberian side of the Sea 
were blamed for many unproduc 


ind) such 


drags 


1 1 
borne boulders 


vazards iS ce 
a on | | | 
and coral-like formations which snagged 
and damaged trawls. 
But the catch of cod and 
] ] 1 
flathsh makes the area wo 


which 1 


promising 
th further study 


will get, Service officials said. 
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AERONAUTICS 
Disposable Oxygen Mask 
For Emergencies in Flying 


> INEXPI NSIVE, disposable oxygen masks 


for airplane passengers in emergencies 


when a plane rises to unexpected high alti 
tudes to pass over a storm, were reve iled 
at the Wright-Patterson Air Force 


where they were developed. Because nevet 


Base 
re-used, they will never require sterilization. 

Ihe mask is designed for use 
ard constant-flow equipment and 


with stand 
oxygen 
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no changes will be required in aircraft 
interiors to accommodate the new device. 
Essentially, it consists of a paper 
face piece, a bellows fashioned of very thin 
pliohlm, and a plastic tubing which con 
nects with the plane’s oxygen supply. As 
breathes in oxygen, the bellows 


pol ous 


the wearer 
expands and contracts and the gases he 
exhales escape through the porous paper. 
Early tests on the disposable mask, which 
engineers estimate will perform 
torily for four or five hours, were carri 
out in conjunction with the University 

Washington. The mask is expected to 

effective at altitudes up to 25,000 feet, bu 
not to be satisf 
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MEDICINE 
New Sulfa Drug Aids 
Chronic Intestinal Ailment 


> DOCTORS now have a new medicin 
which is effectis 
] j 


couus, described 


against ¢ 

as one of the most 
ful and unpredictable ‘diseases of the 
known to medical science.” 


men 
It is a member of the sulfa drug fam 


and is called nisulfazole. Announcement t 
| a 


medical profession of its placement on 


he market was made ry ]. C; if rd 


p esident of George A. B n & Co. K 
sas City, Mo., manufacturer of the dru 

The sulfa drug’s effectiveness in contre 
ling symptoms of the disease was disco 


ered in studies conducted by the company 
research laboratories and by 
Major of the University of Kansas Medi 
School. Th 


been confirmed by other investigators. 


subsequenti\ 


results have 
‘he favorable 
due to nisulfazole’s 
creased supply of the lysozyme, 
found in the and to 
its action in arresting the growth of bac 


results are believed mostly 





suppressing the in 
enzyme, 


gastrointestinal tract, 


teria. 
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MEDICINE 
High Blood Pressure Is 
Field of New Journal 


> HIGH blood pressure and related circu 
have their own medical 
ANGIOI 


lat > 17 
atory diseases wi 
beginning early next year. 
journal 


journal! 
oGcy is the title of the new devoted 
to “peripheral vascular diseases.” 

Medical articles to be published in this 
journal will cover the group of 
that now rank first as the cause of death 
in the United States. Arteriosclerosis, com 
monly called hardening of the arteries, and 
Reynaud’s disease are included in such 
vessel disturbances. They are much 
more prevalent now that more people live 


diseases 


slood 


longer and reach old age. 
Dr. Saul S. Samuels of th 
Polyclinic in New York City will 


in-chief. 


Stuy vesant 


be editor 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Barren Cows May Give Milk 
Thanks to Sex Hormone 


+} ‘ he 
thanks to the 


> A WORLD without bulls, 


power of a synthetic female hormone to 
induce milk production in virgin heife 


ind barren cows, is on its way. 


‘The first stage male re 
dundant,” in the dairy \ 
John Russell, director of 


RE 
declared 


n making the 


» + | + } 
vorld d iCast, Nas 


station, 
in his presidential address before the Brit 
ish Association for the Advancement of Sci 
tle-Upon-Tyne, England. 


Lac on was induced in the virgin 
fers and barren cows by burying tablets 

t ie §=6synthetic femal hormone, di 
visulbestrol, under animals’ 


I s the sa vn c chemical whic 
ing f of Hushes and other symp 
ms to many middle-aged women 
R nilk an yf it can pre 

| : , i oes 

1 vy injections under th w’s skin 
n hormone ¢ ica thyroxin, 

id g Dr. H. D. Kay 

f the Dairy Resea Institute, Shinfi 

England, has found, Sir John reported, th: 

yections of thyroxin feedings of 10d; 

nated milk protein (casein) increased th 
fat content of milk and raised the yield up 
TIT fone fi f 1] | 
ec atter the pean OF MIUkK Pp oductiol 
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ENGINEERING 
Quick Temperature Change 
Used in New Metal Process 


required to 


> FIVE seconds only are 


temper a metal surface in an ctronic 
heating process revealed by Gen Ele 
tric in Philadelphia. It was d ved by 
engineers in tl company’s switchgear 
division. 
In this short interval a metal surface 

heated from room temperature to 1,606 
degrees Fahrenheit and cooled again te 


ordinary temperature. The process is pat 
ticularly for small metal parts and is em 
] 


ployed to harden the toothed surfaces o 


small ratchet wheels for automatic circui 
reclosers. 

an electromagnet whic! 
tempered within th 
electronic heater. A 
heated to th 
switcl 


The process uses 
holds the part to 
field of a 
soon as the part has 
proper temperature, an automatic 
shuts off the heater and also the curren 
from the electromagnet, and the part drops 
into a cooling bath of oil. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


Old Piltdown Man Is Only 
About 10,000 Years Old 


>» FAMOUS Piltdown man, long consid 
ed one of mankind’s oldest ancestors, is 
mere anthropological infant, not more 
than 10,000 years old, Dr. K. P. Oakley of 
the British Museum disclosed to the British 
\ssociation for the Advancement of Science 
Newcastle-Upon-Tyne, England. 
Previously considered to be between 100, 
000 and 500,000 jawbone 
nd skull are now proved by analysis of 
heir fluorine content to be definitely of 


} lact interolaci -_ 
1¢ last interglacial period. 


years old, the 


Fossil animal bones of known geological 
age, dating from the Pleistocene or glacial 
period, unearthed nearby the human bones 
t Piltdown, England, had the same con 
j 1 | } 
the chemical fluorine picked up 


ie groundwater of the locality. 


tent ol 


om Uu 


Dr. Oakley exploded the attractive idea 
f modern man being descended from the 
Piltdown man, also known as Eoanthropus, 
he Dawn Man. A long controversy over 


ae eager — e 
vhether the skull and 


jawbone were 


om the same individual seems to have 
also, as thev both 


een settled have the 
ame fluorine 
that the skull was that of 
cent man and the jawbone of an ancient 


inthropoid. 


content. Some experts held 


a relatively re 


England still claims an ancient human 
Swanscombe skull was given 
and pronounced Middle 
60,000 
earliest 


incestor. The 
the fluorine test 
Pleistocene, years old, and 
probably Britain’s man. But in 
China, Java and perhaps Africa, man-like 

eatures lived earlier. 
Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 
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ASTRONOMY 
Dim Stars Discovered 
Broadcasting Radio Waves 


> DIM stars are broadcasting to the earth 

short-wave radio noise that has been re 
ceived with special antenna, the British 
\ssociation for the Advancement of Science 
was told in Newcastle-Upon-Tyne, England, 
by Dr. F. G. Smith, Cambridge, expert in 
radio astronomy. 

The “broadcasting producing 
these four-meter waves are thought to be 
tars with dim surfaces, hard to see. They 
ire about as far away as the nearest known 
visible stars, and distributed over the sky 
about the same way as stars giving off light. 


stations” 


Two major sources for these radio sig 
nals have been discovered in the Northern 
2 have been dis 


sky, and 23 
covered. None of corresponds to 


ller 
sSmaier ones 


these 
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bright visual stars. The major sources are 
not stars brighter than eighth magnitude, 
too faint to be seen with the naked eye. 


The radio stars are about as big as ordi- 
nary visual stars, as judged by a study of 
fluctuations of the signals received. The elec- 
trons in the stars producing signals have 
a motion corresponding to at least 10,000,- 
000,000 electron volts and the temperature 
is about 10,000,000,000 degrees. 

These immense energies suggest to Dr. 
Smith that the mysterious cosmic rays may 
originate in the same stars that give rise 
to the radio waves he has observed. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Scientist’s Nomination 
Held Up by Investigation 


> BECAUSE of anti-capitalistic and pro- 
communistic statements he is reported to 
have made at a Moscow “peace conference,” 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science has deferred renominating 
Prof. J. D. Bernal, University of London 
crystallographer, to its governing council. 

Prof. Bernal is to be asked to reiterate 
his actual Moscow statements. Press re 
ports stated that he accused capitalism of 
trying to enslave science in the interests 
of war. He is reported to have told the Mos- 
cow meeting that “soon in the United 
States no one who has not been an inveter 
ate enemy of the Soviet Union will be al- 
lowed to teach or engage in scientific re 
search.” 
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CHEMISTRY 


Land Yields More 
Uranium Than Ocean Water 


> AMERICAN experts in Washington see 
no practical possibility of getting uranium, 
raw material for the atomic bomb, out 
of sea water. 

Scientists have known for over a decade 
sea does contain uranium as well 
as other radioactive elements. There is, 
however, much less uranium in sea water 
than in the same amount of ordinary earth, 
aithough it might be easier to get it out 
of water than out of earth. Magnesium is 
mined from the sea commercially. 


that the 


Discussion of the possibility of getting 
uranium from the sea arose from a speech 
of Dr. Hans Pettersson of Sweden to the 
3ritish Association for the Advancement 
of Science at Newcastle-Upon-Tyne, Eng- 
land. 

He stated that the uranium content in 
sea water is fairly constant, varying be- 
tween limits of one to two micrograms per 
liter, with a slight tendency to increase at 
great depths. A microgram is one one 
millionth of a gram, and a liter is about 
the same as a liquid quart. (An ordinary 
dime weighs about two grams.) 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 
Action of Deadly Poison 
Seen as Jamming Cell Cycle 


> FLUOROACETATE, a rat poison better 
known by its war secret name of 1080, 
acts to “jam the cycle” of cell chemistry 
in its killing course. 

This new theory of the poison’s action 
with the research on 
based were announced at the meeting of 
the British Association for the Advance 
ment of Science at Newcastle-Upon-Tyne, 
England, by Prof. R. A. Peters of Oxford 
University. 

No antidote for 1080, or 
has yet been discovered. Prof. Peters and 
colleagues, however, are the scientists who 
discovered the antidote for arsenic and 
mercury poisoning, known as British ant 
lewisite, or BAL. The war gas, lewisite, is 
an arsenic compound. Discovery of its anti 
dote was made through fundamental bio 
chemical studies similar to Prof. 
Peters is now making on the action of 
fluoroacetate. 

The chemical 
“Jams” is known 
It is a reaction involved in the 
of sugar, and goes on in a cycle. 


latest which it is 


fluoroacetate, 


PS | 
LhOSe 


] ae one 
cycle which fluoroacetate 

[oe ue =e 
as the tricarDOxyVlic cycl 


breakdown 


= , 
Fluoroacetate gets into the cycle, and is 


- + ] 
because lt IS SO like an acetate 


poisonous, 
chemical normally formed during the cycle 
that the body’s enzyme for handling the 
normal acetate cannot distinguish between 
the normal one and the fuoroacetate. 
The chemical result is an accumulation 
of citrate to 56 times the amount normall\ 
found in kidney tissue, and 26 times the 
amount normally found in the heart. Why 
this accumulation of citrate is poisonous is 
not yet known. 
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ENTOMOLOGY 
Insects Invade England 
On Warm Air Currents 


> ENGLAND is being invaded from the 
Continent. Insec carried by 
air currents and winds, are drifting across 
the southern North Sea and the English 
Channel. 

At the British Association for the Ad 
vancement of Science meeting at New 
castle-Upon-Tyne, A. C. Hardy, p-ofesso 
of zoology and comparative anatomy at 
the University of Oxford, reported that 
large groups of small insects, particularly 
aphids, are known to stay in the air an 
average of 15 | | 


pests, warm 


hours, or 246 miles. 

The floating insects are caught in four- 
foot nets at mast heights on ships which 
are over 100 miles from the coast. Knowing 
the time and place where the bugs are 
caught, their time in the air and the dis 
tance computed mathemati- 
cally from known winds. 
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Clubwork Makes Science Fun 


Most of tomorrow's scientists start with Science Clubs 
of America, probably the largest scientific group in the 


world. It serves as a proving 


By MARGARET E. PATTERSON 


> Any one of the 


and girls in Science Clubs of America will 


; ” ' 
third of a million boys 


tell you science is fun! 
* “Especially,” they add, “if you can do it 
ith o her kids.” 
If you'd like to ask some of these 10- to 
0)-vear-uvlds why they find science so fas 
inating, try the nearest school laboratory 


ifter school hours. They will be there work 


ing, even on Saturdays. 
base! ent 


Look for them in workshops 


experimental stations. A barn or 


woods 1 sa likely p! ce, too. 
You may detect their work before you 
hem 
Track down source of those strange 
m rumes odors and explosions. 
You'll p ‘ly find a group of teen-agers 
oncocting a new plastic or synthesizing a 
lew compound 
Spot a novel radio “rig” on a roof. Inside 
you're likely to find a group of “hams” 
comparing notes on hook-ups, circuits, code 
ill Jette 
Follow the next flight of model planes 
you § The youthful designers will be on 
ground comparing notes on wing su 
gas motors, radio controls. 


Or find the owners of that back vard 


nagerie. The white mice may belong to 
IOV V h ») plan to be a doctor: the reptiles 
» a futu ologist; the hamsters to a gir] 
vho } to be a biologist when she 


rit in 


~ ‘ ¥ y *} 
Clubs Total 15,000 
You'll find these groups of young scien 


all « nation, and in foreign 
ountries, too. There are 15,000 science 
clubs in this country and abroad afhliated 
vith Science Clubs of America. It is 
probably t largest scientific group in the 
\ widespread liking for science is en 
gendered by natural inquisitiveness of 
vouth combined with the intensely scien 
fic flavor of our times. Tremendous im 
petus for this group effort in science has 


med from the organization of Science 


Clubs of An ca in 


1941. It now enrolls 

f e who will be our scientists of 

to \ It ilso. serves thousands of 
voung who have no desire to be pro 
fession Ss t are een about 


As the 


ns of tomorrow they will have a real 


lence as hobby or an avocation. 


pp tion of the role science is playing 
ind a speaking acquaintance with its lan- 
guage and methods. The awe and alarm 


ground. 


which 


with science is viewed by some of 
their elders ts foreign to these well-informed 
youngsters. 

What a science club does depends upon 
members and 


who 


1 
t 


the age and interests of the 


the assistance of the adult acts as 


sponsor. 


It the members are very young, they are 
a great deal of collecting: sea 
rocks, minerals, insects, 
stamps, pictures, nests or any 


of dozens of other combinations. Singly or 


apt to do 


-_ } . 
SHeLIS, iCaves, 


bird’s 


-f 
pe ts, 


in groups they track down or trade for 
dditions to their collections. They ar- 


range their treasures in neat Doxes, care 


fully lettered scrap books or flashy exhibits. 
They dig into the books that can help 
them identify their finds and are alert to 


every chance to “swap” or exchange—by 


, é, 
the piece or by the collection. 


Among junior high school age students 
usually general. There may 
be as many interests as members—or even 


the interests are 


e as each may have a long string of 








hobbies he is riding at the same time. 

Everything is subject to their curiosity. 
Individually or collectively the members 
may turn almost overnight from insect col- 
lecting to crystal growing; from building 
terraria and aquaria to glass blowing; fiom 
tropical fish breeding to scientific crime de- 
tection; from microscope studies to stuffing 
animals. Somewhere along the line they 
all, girls and boys alike, specialize in noisy, 
smelly chemical experiments. 


Absorb Information 


Junior high science club members absorb 
great blocks of information from one an- 
other. They shed or take on a new field 
of science as effortlessly as they 
might take off or put on a coat. They keep 
voluminous notes on of the 
weather, breeding experiments, dissections, 
migrations. They exchange compli 
cated diagrams and plans, often’ under- 
standable only to them. Books, magazines, 
correspondence and conferences 
with their chums are essential to quench 
the thirst for knowledge about their cur 


interest 
| 
observations 


bird 


endless 


rent interest. 
Senior high school age members of science 
for such fields 


embryology, 


clubs have decided interests 


as astronomy, electronics, 





PRIVATE PROJECT—Science club projects range from the home living 
room to public exhibits: 15-year-old John Lankford, Washington, D. C., has 


his astronomical equipment set up in the living room of his home. 
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GROUP PROJECT—Science club work is generally done by groups such 
as this one of youngsters studying taxidermy at the Los Angeles County 
Museum. 


icroscopy, etc., and join others who share 

‘ir interest. 

Students this age show the effect of the 
llecting and most of them 
have experienced in their earlier years. By 
sampling many fields they have discovered 
their likes and aptitudes and have begun 
to center their interests on fewer or even 
on one science. Generally by this time they 
know whether they like best to deal with 
non-living materials: whether 
biological or physical sciences. 


observation 


ing or 


they preter 


Club Is Proving Ground 
Science club members spend much time 
considering their future in science, and, if 
they are serious about it as a_ profession, 
they plan for careers in medicine, chem 
istry, physics, engineering, zoology, astron- 
omy, mathematics or other fields according 
to how they feel about the experiences they 
have had in their clubs with dissection, 
chemicals, machinery, motors, microscopes, 
telescopes, slide rules, etc. The club serves 
aS a proving ground at this stage, and many 
youngster has thus saved himself years 
of time by finding out at this age what he 
es and does not want to do in science. 
Reading is wider and more carefully 
planned, their records more accurately 
kept, their conclusions more soundly made 
and they seek the help of educators and 
sclentists can direct their new-found 
uhusiasms about science. 
Like all organizations science clubs must 
with their business during the meet 
gs, but this is usually dispensed with 
lickly and the members hurry on to the 
gram. 


yf 


Sy 


who 


The program may consist of a work 
session with each member carrying on his 
particular experimental study or it may be 
a demonstration of the work of one or 
the the club. Sometime 

during the year each member thus gets a 
chance to “perform” and the exchange of 
information is considerable especially in the 
question periods that follow the “lectures.” 
Another popular type of program is given 
by a guest speaker who is invited to appear 
before the club to explain his specialty. 
He may be a local scientist, engineer or 
hobbyist. Occasionally it is an “alumnus” 
who returns to the club to report on his 
career’s work. Always there are lively and 
extended question periods after the talk 
and many a guest speaker has come away 
limp from the number and diversity of 
difficult questions the members have fired 
at him. The public is often invited to these 
special meetings and parents especially find 


several to rest of 


them stimulating. 
Report on Reading 


Clubs like to keep up with what is new 
in science and find a handy way to do it 
is to have each member report on his cur- 
rent reading briefly at rollcall time. 

They feel a responsibility toward the 
school in keeping them up-to-date in science, 
too, and achieve this by maintaining a ques- 
tion box or running a “question of the 
week” feature on a bulletin board. Many 
clubs have permanent science exhibits like 
museums or display cases 
week 


natural history 
which they change from week to 
for all students to enjoy. They are often 
upon to put on assemblies 


called school 


187 


and find that the magic type of chemical 
show is a sure hit with the student body. 
Occasionally they get serious about these 
programs and give their fellow students a 
half-hour or hour of real science. 

A publication—weekly, monthly or quar- 
terly—is achieved by some clubs. If there 
is enough money in the treasury this can 
be printed, but less affluent clubs settle for 
mimeographed or other types of duplicated 


bulletins, which they exchange freely with 
far away clubs to the benefit of all. 
A few clubs have uniforms, usually 


centering around the emblem of SCA. One 
club decorated the walls of their quarters 
with scientific caricatures. 

Raising money for the club must be 
considered. Some can be done with dues, 
but when large amounts are needed, they 
run sales of food, sell Christmas cards they 
have made in their photographic lab, con 
tract for magic shows, make and sell scien 
tific tl 


some otmer 
scheme for 


devise 


funds. 


equipment, or 
raising needed 
Meeting other clubs with similar or dif 


ferent interests is a goal toward which all 


work. If they are close 
others they exchange programs and social 


enough to 


lye) 
CluDS 


ize afterward. Most of them belong to 
some region>] or state organization such 
as a Junior Academy of Science and thus 


get a chance to attend a meeting with all 








Quick-Reading 


Temperature-Conversion Tables 


For speed, when you’re converting 
degrees F to C, and vice versa, you can 
now use a simple, compact “Sauveur- 
type” table all the way from absolute 
zero to 3350 C and 6062 F, in incre- 
ments of one degree. 


For quantities, there’s a slight 
charge: ten copies for 75¢; 50 for 
$3.25; 100 for $6.00. To minimize book- 
keeping, kindly order from our Adver- 
tising Dept., and include check for exact 
amount ... but please note that a 
single copy will be sent free on request. 
Better get one! Ask for Note Book 
EN-33(1). 











LEEDS & NORTHRUP COMPANY, 497? STENTON AVE., PHILA. 44, PA 


—— ee 


|}LEEDS & NORTHRUP 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS MEAT. TREATING FURMACED 





SLASURING INSTRUMENTS TeLcmecvers 


Jrl Ad EN-33(1) 
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rt clubs in that area once or twice a 
Science Fairs are attracting more and 


In 1949 these huge showings 
science clubs in a locality 


! 
more cCiuos. 


of the work of 


were held in such places at Atlanta, St. 
Louis, Washington, D. C., Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Providence and in But 
falo, Oneonta and Potsdam, New York. 
ne Fair had 1,400 individual entries this 
year. | Fairs run from three days to 10 
nd are isited thousands of adult 

\ I i n amazed at tne scope ol 
S ice interests and abilities among young 
COP 

High spot in the year for those clubs hav 
1g high school seniors is the annual Science 
| it Search for the Westin ghouse Science 
Scholarships, conducted each year by Science 
Clubs of America. From the 16,000 boys 
nd girls who ente 300 are chosen for 
ors in this stiff competition which re 


hour aptitude examination, 


quire i 

nd personal records and a 1,000 
iv on “My Scientific Project.” Each 
t OO recomme nded to the colleg« 
Inive vo 1is choice and most receive 
rships or oth financial assistance 
ssu rem a chance to carry on 

lucation in science. 
Ou 300 a total of 40 are invited 


LINGUAPHONE 
is your Paceport 


to the World 
In your own home, alone or in a 
group, you can now learn to speak 
SPANISH » PORTUGUESE 
FRENCH * RUSSIAN 
ITALIAN > GERMAN 
or any of 23 other languages by the world-famous 


LINGUAPHONE 
Conversational METHOD 


You learn the new language by listening 
to voices of native teachers. It is amoz- 
ingly simple; thousands have succeeded. 
Educators hail Linguaphone as a notab!< 
advance in simplifying the mastery of 
languages. That is why so many Lingua- 
phone Sets are used in schools, colleges, 
universities, as an aid to fluent speaking. 





ie me de 


Gi BILL OF RIGHTS 





SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
31 RCA BUILDING, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


a a 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE } 
31 RCA Bidg., New York 20, N.Y. | 
Send me the FREE Linguaphone Book. 

lam [),em not [) « World Wor I! Veteran " 


| SWE Ge Rs 6 cccctsccoccees language. | 


ee ee ee oe a 
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to Washington, D. C., for the five-day, 
ill-expenses-paid Science Talent Institute. 
Here they learn of the latest developments 
in science, meet famous scientists, visit 
places of scientific interest and are awarded 
scholarships ranging in size from $100 to 
$2,800. Every club aspires to have a winner 
x honorable mention in this competition 
and many make this one of the major goals 
of their whole year’s program. 

band 


Every school that places a winner receives 
] 1 
a plaque to hang in their club quarters. 


Tg . : 
No school has been able to win one of these 


each of the eight years of the competition 


but some can boast several. The whole 
school celebrates when it is honored in 
METEOROLOGY 


the Search, and some have even granted 
half or whole day holidays when their win 
ner returns from the Institute after being 
named the best boy or girl scientist in th 
USA. 

Organizations of scientists in 15 state 
cooperated with SCA in 1949 to hold stat 
Science Talent Searches and thus were abl 
to honor other outstanding young scientist 
within those states with scholarships o 
cash awards to further their science educ: 
tion. 

For information about any of the acti 
ties of Science Clubs of America write t 
Science Service, 1719 N St., N , Washing 
ton 6, D. C. 
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Hurricane Forecasting 


to be followed and the 
ble yh at to be done by _ hurricanes 
predicted with accuracy, 
but much progress in hurricane forecasting 


THE 


' 
proo 
‘ 


cannot yet be 


has been made in past few years. 
Because of the severe annual loss of life 
ind property on Gulf Coast and Atlantic 


S. Weather Bu- 
study to the sub- 


Se iboard 
reau 1s 


regions, the U. 
giving particular 
rtv-hour warning is 
iable. These forecasts are from experienced 


now fairly re 





men whose predictions are made 
knowledge 


KNOW leage 


weather 
or a 
obtained by a 
study of hurricane movements 


on the basis of present 
hurricane and 


fundamental 


: 
of the past. 

Cooperating with the Weather Bureau 
in hurricane studies is the Weather Service 


of the U. S. Air Force. Daring pilots of 


\ir Force planes, with recording instru 
ments and Weather Bureau observers 
ibroad, have P penetrated deep into the outer 
fringes of these gigantic tropical storms. 


knowledge of ai 
movements in a hurricane, and air move 
ments preceding the storm, which are use 
ful to'a certain degree, in forecasting. 


The result te a_ better 


Of great assistance also, are radio reports 
from ships at sea and from aircraft over 
the ocean. Radiosonde, balloon-borne in- 

: : 
struments carried high above the earth, is 
playing an important part. The instrument 
send constant data to the earth 
below by automatic radio signals. 


weather 


There are hurricanes in many parts of 
the world, although thev are known by 


vestern North Pa- 
typhoons. In the 


different names. In the 
cific, they are called 

northern Indian Ocean, they are known as 
cyclones, and in Australia as willy-willies. 
All, however, are tropical storms which 
originate close to, but not over, the equa- 
America is the 
The 


The hurricane 
and 


season In 
te summer early fall. storms 
differ in violence and distance 
they Many of them hit the 


in the general Florida region, some travel- 


aiso 1n the 


travel. coast 


and others crossing the 
soon 1n 


ing up the coast, 
peninsula to appear 
of the Gul 


lf states. 


coastal regions 
The violent hurricane of 1944 that cane 
millions of dollars » dat mage in the New Eng 
land states, and t 
storm of 1947 oe crossed Florida and int 
Louisiana, might be cited as examples. T] 
took 61 lives and caused a property 
loss of $110,000,000. These two are tl 
American hur 


> per haps equally Vi lent 


7 . 
latter 


worst ricanes of the present 
forties. 
During a 25-year period 


1941, 


States 


from 1917 to 
sons in the Unitec 
ricanes, and 


some 4,200 p 
1 


lost their lives by hu: 


there ha$ been 74 fatalities since. Property 
damage since 1917 is estimated at about 
$800,000,000. The New England damag 


from the hurricane of 1938 was perhaps 
$?50,000,000. This is said to be one of th 


most destructive storms in all history. 
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Nuts of the tung tree, after the remov: 


of the tung oil used in paints, make a m 
valuable for cattle feed after a poisonou 
is extracted; a sat 
ction process has been 


substance it contains 


factory extra 
developed. 


CAR BUYERS 


Don't Get “Stuck” 


SAVE MONEY 
and HEADACHES 


36 tricks used to defraud new and 


recently 








know the 
used car buyers? A fair price to pay? A fair trade-i 
Fair financing and insurance? The costs of running 


Do you 


a lemon? A wreck? A stolen car 
These and many other important 
answered in the 96 easy-t 


car? How 
A former taxi? 
questions are clearly 
read pages of: 
“HOW TO BE AN EXPERT CAR BUYER” 
R. J. Schmunk, President of AAA—‘Even a hasty 
reading of your valuable book should prevent most 
people from falling into the most obvious mistakes.’ 
It’s authoritative, indispensable, and invaluable to 


to spot 


anyone who will buy a car this year. Only $1.50 
COD $180. On sale at Macys, Marshall Field, Gim- 
bels, bookstores, Sears Catalog, or direct from: 


CUMMINGS ENTERPRISES, Publishers 
Keystone State Bidg., Phila. 7A, Pa. 
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saving. Offered here 
Binoculars. These 
full instructions. 





components 





Man-O-Man! More Red Hot Bargains That'll Knock Your Hat in the Creek!! 


YOUR CHANCE TO OWN ARMY’S 6x30 BINOCULARS 


COMPLETE OPTICS & METAL PARTS— 
Model MI13Al1, 6x3C Binoculars (waterproof 
model). Everything you need—ready for as- 
embly. When finished will look like a regu- 
lar factory job costing $102 to $120. The 
Optics are new, in perfect or near-perfect 
condition. Have new low reflection coating. 
Metal Parts are new and perfect. All com- 
pletely finished. Complete assembly instruc- 
tions included. 

Stock 2#830-Q $40.00 Postpaid 
plus $8.00 tax—Total $48.00 








Amateu 


BUILD 


Finder for 35 mm. cameras, 


other uses in experimental optics, bu 


commercial surplus, some clipped rejects, 


few coated... 
taining Plano Convex, 
iscus Lenses. Dia. range 5 mm. 
lengths. 





Double Convex, 


NEW 50-PAGE IDEA B 


covers the fascinating uses of al 
above only $1.00 Postpaid 


roe 
_ 







Stock 3£4038-Q—24"xX214". eee eee eeee 


Stock 774029-Q—35 mm 


sing lenses. 
Beek PACBEH-QA.. .. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccecs 





x 715”. 


BUY with CONFIDENCE 
ORDER by STOCK NUMBER 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


strength. 
Stock 





EDMU 


America's Largest Optical Stock 


Look at These Special Offers &) 


SIMPLE LENS KITS 


é a aids. And for dozens of 
glass and enlarging focusing ding TEL — 


some perfect, 
excellent bargain. Con- 
in any event an Ba a 
to 40 mm. Assorted focal 
Stock ##5-Q—45 LemseS.......esee+eeeees $ 5.00 Postpaid 
Stock #10-Q—80 LemseS........-....-+..» 10. ostp 
OOK—"“FUN WITH CHIPPED 


“ sES”’ in numerous projects and fully 
EDGE LENSES’’—Contain ee on listed 


MOUNTED PROJECTING LENS SYSTEM 


you need to make the following size projectors: 


- PED IE”. .ccccccccccccccees ... 3.35 Postpaid 
Stock 74039-Q—219"x349 + ae penneaad 
35 MM. KODACHROME PROJECTING LENS SET—Consists 
of a mounted projecting lens, heat absorbing glass, 2 conden- 


$4.85 Postpaid 


LENS CLEANING TISSUE 
—Ist quality, sheet size 11” 
Made to govt. specs. 
Pree of abrasives. High wet 


2#721-Q—500 Sheets 
$1.00 Postpaid 


METAL PARTS ONLY—Model MI13Al1, 6x30 
Binoculars. No optics. Same Metal Parts as 
described for stock #830-Q. 
Stock 7832-Q—6x30 Metal Parts. 

$25.00 Postpaid 
OPTICS FOR 6x30 BINOCULARS—(No Metal 
Parts). Perfect and low reflection coated. 


Stock #5130-Q $15.00 Postpaid 


Optics and Metal Parts Are Available for 
Monoculars (42 a Binocular). Write for Bul- 
letin Q. 








+ Photographers! Optical Hobbyists! Have Fun . . 


YOUR OWN PROJECTORS, ENLARGERS, VIEWERS 
SPOTLIGHTS, COPYING CAMERAS, CONDENSERS...Even Microscopes and Telescupes 








ct by America’s Greatest Optica] Mart 


Not Jap... but American Made, the Real Thing! 
U.S. GOVT.’S 7x50 BINOCULARS -ASSEMBLE THEM YOURSELF 
Complete Optics! Complete Metal Parts! Save More Than 1/4 Regular Cost! 


Here’s an unusual opportunity to secure a really fine set of 


Binoculars at a big 
are complete sets of Optics and Meta! Parts for the 7x50 
are new and all ready for assembly. We supply 





METAL PARTS—Set includes all Metal OPTICS—Set includes all Lenses and 
Parts—Completely finished—for assem- Prisms you reed for assembling 7x50 
bly of 7x50 Binoculars. No machining Binoculars. These Optics are in excel- 
required. A sturdy Binocular Carrying lent condition—perfect or near perfect 
Case is optional with each set of and have new low reflection coating 
arts. : . 
Stock 2842-0... . $39.40 Postpaia Stock 25102-Q—7x50 Optics 
plus $4.80 for Case—Total $44.20 25.00 Postpaid 








if you buy both Binocular Optics and | 
Binocular Metal Parts, add 20% Federal 
Excise Tax to your remittance. 


Just the Ticket for Cutting Down Glare 
BUY THIS POLARIZING VARIABLE 
DENSITY ATTACHMENT lad 


An amazingly effective unit for controlling amount 
of light reaching your eyes. Cuts down glare in sky 
and over water observations. Easily snapped on and 
off over the eye-cups of American-made 7x50 Bi- 
noculars. Govt. cost $8.30 each 

Stock +20,000-Q.......... 








. $2.00 Postpaid 


Save Real Money! 








Easy as Rolling Off a Log! 
We Furnish Plain, Fully Diagramed 
Instructions Any Child Can Follow! 














j etc. 
Rh Pramas Reece OE oe $1.00 Postpaid Stock 2 
45 LENSES . . . 80 LENSES—Some Gov't. surplus, some 


Men- 


Stock 
Stock 


.. $3.35 Postpaid 








Lamas 
ND SALVAGE CO. 


gen for pictures, negatives, 


Stock 2+8007-Q—Speed of £/6.3, focal length approx 
100 mms. 


HEAT ABSORBING 


2$4009-Q—4” x 5”.......... 
24010-Q—2” - 


CONDENSING LENSES 


We have a Limited Quantity of 
Condensing Lenses — seconds — 
ranging from %” 
: dia. with various focal lengths. 
: Send for Free Bulletin—Q 
CONDENSING LENS SET 
; — 2 Condensing Lenses 
with dia. of 2” 
making 35 mm. 


etc 
Stock # 4034-0 








_-MOUNTED ANASTIGMAT LENSES 


T! ’ Use for Projectors, Enlargers, Copying Cameras. Complete with 
10 LENSES _ . THE LENS CRAFTERS DELIGHT’ iy] Shutter and Diaphragm. Value about $20. These were made fo 
Pun for all! Kit includes plainly written, —_ | a specific camera, but had longer or shorter focal length than 
booklet showing how you can build lots of optical TRA 7 / could be used, and then the camera was discontinued. An 
Use these lenses in photography for copying, UL ' a excellent buy. WE WILL INCLUDE FREE ILLUSTRATED 
“CLOSE-UP SHOTS, Microphotography. | for ° Dusims BOOKLET on HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN ENLARGER 

br a . 

Camera,’’ Kodachrome Ling Viewer, ground Stock 78004-Q—Speed [{/7.7, focal length approx. 127 mms. 


positives up to 3'2x4\%” 
$7.50 Postpaid 


Stock 78006-Q—Speed of f/7.7, focal length approx. 





Suitable for pictures, etc. up to 214x314” 


$8.50 Postpaid 









oecued $9.50 Postpaid 
PLATE GLASS 


...35¢ Postpaid 
..10e Postpaid 


















Seconds but suitable for Enlargers and 


. Spotlights. 
P.L. 91.44 mm. (just right for 35 mm. Projectors). Speed | Stock 3£1061-Q—6!2” dia. 9” F.L.........005. $2.50 ea. Postpaid 
F1.9 Outside dia. of mount at one end 60 mm. Length 0 Steck 3¢1680-Q—5” dia., 7” P.L........cccccesees 1.00 ea. Postpaid 
mount 64 mm. $3.00 Postpaid Stock 37¢1084-Q—2!5” *. af - ‘ ne ae o. Postpaid 
Stock Z4033-Q.... 2... cece cece e cece ecreesessses - Stock 3¢1077-Q—2 3/8” dia., 3” F.L........... -00 ea. Postpaid 
THREADED OUTSIDE MOUNT FOR FOCUSING ABOVE Stock 31019-Q—6” dia, 16” F.L . 2.00 ea. Postpaid 
SYSTEM $1.00 Postpaid Stock 271062-Q—6” dia., . F.L ria - 2.00 *. Postpaid 
Steck PTIS-Q.....cccccccvcscsccsccccsccssecces ol Stock 371086-Q—1 11/16” dia., 3” . 25c ea. Postpaid 
SLIDE PROJECTOR SETS—Consist of all unmounted lenses Stock "$1103-Q—29 /32” dia., 16” FL 50c ea. Postpaid 


to 615” in 


1G FREE 
cATAlos} 









Treed for 









—_ 










15c Postpaid 






BARRINGTON 
NEW JERSEY 
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by Frank Thone 








Natural Inventions 


incible egotism is reflected 


gives 
1 ' 
which 


> MAN'S inv 


in the names he 


t 


to natural 
mechanical! 


objects 


tures his own 


and struc 


resemble. If someone 
a hammerhead 


conjure 


chance to 
, , 
mentions a pitcher-p ant, or 
} } ] 1] 

3 or a shoebill stork, we all 


ions 


invent 


Snal 


up a vision of the fantastic creature at once, 


and 
regarding the fact that 


iny 


named—dis 
existed 


think how aptly it was 


these things 
human being had contrived 
any 
ngs 


heft 
UCIOTC 


a pitcher, or a 


long 


hammer, or a shoe, or 


long before human bei 


1! 


her artifact; 


were on the scene at all. 

Fish and other sea creatures seem to 
lave Deen especial victims of this tendency 
of man to play the part of a god and make 
things, not in his own image, but the image 
of his handiwozk. Thus we have such 
names as sawfish, swordfish, pipefish, file 
fish, ribbonfish, threadfish, swordtail, sail 
fish, gafftops’] catfish, and a hundred 

Sometimes they are named not for 
if ctual appearance but for the fancied 
resemblance of their activities to our own, 

s in the fiddler crab, angler-fish, archerfish, 
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drumfish. One such naming seems to be 
justified: inkfish. Men use the dark fluid 
secreted by this squid (which is not a real 
fish) for ink; its brown tint is known in 
the water-colorist’s box by the mollusk’s 
zoological name: Sepia. 

Fish are not the only examples of this 
tendency to name natural things for arti 
activities. Plants, especially 
in for a lot of it. Con 
sider: bottle tree, barrel cactus,* organ-pipe 
cactus, Indian paintbrush, Indian pipe, 
lady’s slipper, Venus’ flytrap, Venus’ mir- 
seal, Dutchman’s breeches, 
pincushion flower, Spanish 
swordgrass, sawgrass, 
sword fern, cannon- 


ficial objects or 


wild-flowers, come 


ror, Solomon's 
trumpet-flower, 
bayonet, silversword, 
chain fern, shield fern, 
ball tree, bell-flower, screw palm, sword 
bean, knife bean, inkberry, telegraph plant. 

Sometimes a shape will reflect itself in 
half-acdozen names. There’s a whole set 
of cups for example: buttercup, creamcup, 
cupweed, leathercup, deathcup mushroom. 
Or a particular texture will sponsor several 
plants: silk-oak; satinwood, velvet-leaf. 

In a few cases, the process has been re 
versed, and man acknowledges his debt. 
Such names may recognize merely chance 
or fanciful resemblances, such as a carpen 
or catheads on a ship or fire- 
dogs’ on the hearth or wormgears in ma 
chinery. Or they may show a definite tend- 
ency for man to study the works of nature 
and profit thereby. 

(A reprint from SNL, Oct. 
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ter’s horse 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Rats Bewildered First 
Time They Feel Hunger 


> RATS that very hungry for the 
first time do not know what to do about it. 
This found in an experiment with 
12 albino rats tested by Dr. Keith J. Hayes, 
of the Yerkes Laboratories of Primate Bi- 
the meeting 

Association 


are 
Was 
ology. He reported results to 


of the Amer 
in Denver, 


ican Psychological 
Colo. 

irned to run straight 
reach water in a-box 
the end of the alley. 


Seven thirsty rats 
down an alleyway to 


through a trap door at 


Each time they made the run they had 
to climb over a heap of food in a pan 
halfway down the runway. 


For five hungry rats the experiment was 
reversed. They learned to run down the 
alley to find food and half way down the 
runway- they waded through water in a 
pan. Later the thirsty rats who had run 
over the food to get to their water were 
made very hungry and put into the alley- 


way. They did not stop to eat when they 
came to the food, but ran right on accord- 
ing their habit. When they got to the 
box at the end, some of them tasted the 
water, but did not actually drink. After a 
few runs, most of them stopped at the 


food pan, but ate only a little. Some took 


pieces of food through the trap door to 


eat it there. 


By contrast, the rats who had _ been 
hungry during learning and had waded 
through water on their way to food, stoppe: 
to drink when they went down the alle 
thirsty. They did this on the very first tria 

No explanation was offered by Dr. Hay« 
of why the rats know what to do the fir: 
time they are very thirsty, but ignore th 
food the first time they feel hungry. 
September 17, 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
Businessmen Gain by 
Increasing Reading Speed 


> IT PAYS for business executives of 
above average reading ability to take a 
training course in reading, Carol §. 


Bellows, a psychological counseler of Grosse 
Pointe Park, Mich., told the meeting of the 
American Psychological Association in Den 
Colo. 

Mrs. Bellows bases this conclusion on what 
happened when severa! groups of executive 
personnel from two industrial plants and 

bank took a 10-week course of one and 


ver, 


half hour training periods. 

At the beginning, these executives read 
at about 275 words a minute. In compre 
hension of what they read, they scored as 


well as 45 per cent of college seniors. 

the end of the 10-week course, they 
rained 175 words per minute in speed, 
now gee at the average rate of 45 
words a minute. In comprehension they 
scored as well as or better than 70 per cent 


By 
h: id g 


ot ce lege seniors. 


The included discussion of vari 
ous reading skills and practice in their ap 
plication as well as the Harvarc 
reading films as a pacing device. 


take 


bec ause 


course 
use of 


course, Mrs. Bel 
“there is probably 
a significant saving in time for the busines 
or industrial executive who 
even as little as 50 words a minute. 
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It pays to such a 


ke wS concludes, 


increases h 
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Words in Science— 
CENTRIFUGAL FORCE 


> CENTRIFUGAL—you say it cent-rifl 


you-gal, accenting the riff—is just the opp‘ 
site "ol centripetal, pronounced cent-trip- 
tal. 


It means away from the center. It i 
centrifugal force that separates the lighte 
cream from the milk in a separator, anc 
that throws the water out of wet clothing 
in the “whirl-dry” of the washing machine 

It is centripetal force that holds the eart! 
and the other heavenly bodies in ther 
paths around the sun, or any object in : 
circular path. 

Science News Letter, September 17, 194 
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> A FIERCE-LOOKING fly which looks 
more like a wasp, bumblebee or moth, the 
robber fly is a strange relative of ordinary 
two-winged flies. 


Robber flies can and will eat honeybees 
and even bumblebees. But their also 
includes gnats, mosquitoes and other flies. 
Thus, while more formidable than the house 
fly, the robber fly is regarded as being gen 
erally beneficial. 


diet 
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on roads where there may be a great deai 
of slippage between the tracks or tires and 
the road, 1s mounted on a trailing bicycle 
wheel which operates a generator, the volt 
age of which registers on a dial in miles 


i LONG-LASTING KNIFE _ blades, 
uaranteed to need no sharpening for at 
ast three years, are made of stainless steel 

a high-temperature, deep-freezing pro- 
The blades are first heated to a tem 
perature below the melting point, quen hed 
in owl, put in a chamber at low sub-zero 

temperatures, then tempere d. 

Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 











per-hour. 
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f TELESCOPIC RIFLE sight can be 
changed in magnification by a quarter-turn 
of a knurled ring near the scope’s eyepiece 
from two and one-fourth to four power. It 
can be readily shifted from one gun to an 
other without altering focus or eye distance 

Science News etter, September 17, 1949 




















{ J/NSULATING TAPE, for electrical ap 
plicatt by vulcanizing, is made of glass 



















fiber impregnated with a rubber-like diele« 
tric on both sides. On one side of the tape 
the rubber ts completely cured but on the 
other 1s semt-cured only. VU hen he at is ap 
plied the total becomes a solid mass. 
Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 

























fe WAXES for home use, ranging from 
furniture or automobile to window slides, 
comes under pressure in a_ hermeticalls 
sealed can and is applied to a spray by 
man, woman or child, merely by pressing 
a trigger as with the well-known aerosol in 
secticide bomb. This long-lasting carnauba 
spread apart by an ingenious but simple i CHROMATIC ACCORDION, shown wax is “finished” by a light wiping. 
wire separation and locking device. in the picture, is made of a styrene plast Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 
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% SLEEVE FORM, for use in pressing 


ats without leaving a lengthwise crease 





» the sleeve, consists of two slightly curved 
pieces of wood to insert into the k neth Oo} 
the sleeve. After insertion, the wood pteces 
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plished musicians. With this low-cost in io ELECTRIC WIRE, with a number on 
%% CHRISTMAS-TREE odor is impreg- strument, beginners can perfect two-hand — eyery inch of its insulation to correspond 
nated in wrapping paper for ¢ Aristmas chnique before advan ing to the larger, with terminals, ts de signed to eliminate the 
packages, the aroma being of the fir balsam. projessional-type accordion. need jor various colored wires, and 1s for 
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The wrapping paper ts avatlable in vartous 













olors, and in many designs suitable for the more than three wires. lt makes for easy, 
« . _— : 
CAristmas season top SPEEDOMETER, suitable jor use on error-proo] installations. 
Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 Irmy tanks and other heavy vehicles used Science News Letter, September 17, 1949 
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American National Parks are sanctuaries 
over 65,000 hoofed animals, «and fo 


unestimated thousands of carnivores or 





Metals possess super-conductivity if they 


offer practically no resistance to an electric 
’ : , = 

current when cooled to some 450 degrees 

below zero Fahrenheit; 13 such metals are 


now known 


Ocean currents are said to be respon imprinted at the right. 
sible for the fact that the coconut paim 1s 
found on widely separated lands; coastal 
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